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Alien Cheap Labour. 

Underbidding our Native Clergy. 

WE learn from the Sun the disquiet- 
ing news that the Macedonian gipsies 
recently put in an appearance at West 
| Ham, “taking up a spot near the parish 
church, which had been hired in the 
morning by a foreigner speaking some 
| English at 6d. a week.” 
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Taking it Sitting Down. 
Tue following notice appears at various 
stations on the District Railway : 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


THE ASPHALTE RINK 


SESSIONS DAILY. 
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Corrective arrer A Quick Lowen. 
Take Sloe Gin. 
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Greek at the Universities. 


Tue division of 


opinion on this ques- 


tion has already had a far-reaching and 


disastrous effect. 


At Athens, the Govern- 


ment has resigned, 


THe Onicin oF 
Through commynications corrupt good 


| manners. 


RuraL Decapence. 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


IN PRAISE OF FOG. 


Mysterious instrument of urban woe, 
VU Fog, 
Weighing on palsied London like a log, 
There must be something good in you, I know, 
Or why does everyone abuse you so? 


You veil the cheeks of beauty, that is true, 
But then 
You also veil some very ugly men, 
And these are legion while the fair are few, 
And therefore I am much obliged to you. 


Wrapt in your cloak of comfortable dark 
Ninefold, 
The Albert Effigy, all spruce with gold, 
And poor Achilles, shivering in the Park, 
Even at ten A.M. escape remark. 


Tis yours to pluck the mighty from his seat. 
Yon god, 
Whose car is wont to treat me like a clod, 
Alights on earth to trace his bus’s beat, 
Not knowing Charing Cross from Regent Street. 


Over the motor-fiend you cast your grim 
Grey spell, 
Claiming your equal right of raising hell, 
Till on his own account there dawns on him 
A sense of sanctity in life and limb. 


Your trend is democratic. I have seen 
A lord, 
Driven (by you) to courses he abhorred, 
Stand on the Underground, first class, between 
Two seated segments of the Great Unclean. 


Your vogue revives our Strephons’ drooping lyres ; 
The skies 
Ring loud to Riwer Haccarn’s happy cries ; 
You come to town, and lo! the race retires 
‘ Back to the land”’ that reared its rustic sires. 


At Christmas-tide I could not wish you hence, 
Not I, 
Who gave, in lieu of gifts I failed to buy, 
This}fair excuse, ‘The Fog was too, too dense!” 
Thank you for that. It saved me much expense. 


And, eating more than I could well digest, 
I pled 
Good cause for spending Boxing Day in bed, 
Saying, “ My constitution needs a rest ; 
That fetid Fog has choked me in the chest!” 


Ergo, I cannot let my feelings chime, 
Fog, 
With theirs who paint you black as Golliwog ; 
But I shall be most pleased at any time 
(When matter fails) to mention you in rhyme. 


0. 8. 








“Two Japanese men-of-war, apparently converted cruisers, 
| are cruising off Singapore.”—Lloyd’s. We are asked to state | 
| that these “converted cruisers” have nothing to do with| 
Mr. Haut Carye’s Prodigal Son. 


January 4, 1905. 


QUEEN SYLVIA. 
Cuaprer. VII. 
How Sylvia made a Duke. 


Ir is almost unnecessary that I should tell you the real 
‘name and rank of the able-bodied mariner who so un- 
ceremoniously forced himself into Sytvia’s Christmas party. 
You know, of course, that it was Hupesranp, Sytvia’s father. 
| Why he could not reveal himself I have already told you. 
During the weeks that had elapsed since she was proclaimed 
Queen he had been brooding in retirement over his unfor- 
tunate position, and, without having any definite plan, he 
had made up his mind that he must see her again by hook 


or by crook. The Christmas party offered him a splendid | 
opportunity, and he had seized it with the lucky result | 
described in the last chapter. The Queen, moreover, without | 


knowing why, had been strangely attracted to him. Before 
the party finally broke up she had asked him to call again 
on the following day, and to bring with him any testimonials 


to good character that he might possess. He had only | 
| two, one from the captain of a ship in which he had formerly | 


sailed, the other from the hereditary Grand Butler to the 
King of the Wrxpwarp IsLanps, in whose service a year of his 
adventurous life had been passed. These were, however, on 
| inspection, judged to be sufficient to recommend him for the 
| position of Naval Blue-Stick-in-Waiting, which happened at 
that moment to be vacant. To this he had promptly been 
| appointed, and, as his office brought him into daily contact 
with her Majesty, it may be supposed that he became a fairly 
happy man. One thing alone troubled him: he foresaw that 
sooner or later he would have to meet his wife (who was, as I 
need hardly add, Sytvia’s mother), and, though for many 
| obvious reasons such a meeting could not fail to give him 
| pleasure~— indeed, he ardently desired it—yet on the other 
hand it was evident that if she recognised him, as she was 
| practically certain to do, he would haye to confess his 
}identity, and thus open the floodgates of a constitutional 
| crisis the results of which he shuddered to contemplate. At 
| present the Queen’s mother was laid up with a severe 
bronchial attack, but she might recover any day, and then, 
‘as he said to himself, farewell to peace and happiness for 
|Hixpesranp, the rightful but most unwilling King of 
|Hrxvrertanp. Meanwhile we will leave him enjoying the 
emoluments of his office and the society of his daughter, but 
haunted by the terrible possibilities that might at any 
moment overwhelm him and the kingdom. 

| Searcely had the Christmas and New Year festivities been 
| brought to a conclusion when a most severe Ministerial crisis 
' broke out in Hinterland. The party at this time in power 
_had, if we may trust the authorised historians, exhausted 
| their mandate. Their supporters declared them to have 
_conferred absolutely unparalleled benefits on the people ; 
herp? opponents with equal assurance denounced them as a 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


set of rogues and impostors who had dragged the honour of 

| the country in the dirt and had reduced its former prosperity 
to the verge of bankruptcy. Be that as it may, they had 
| been defeated on a vote of confidence, and the Prime 
| Minister, having with his colleagues resigned office, was 
'compelled to advise the Queen to send for the leader of the 
| Opposition, and to entrust to him the formation of a new 
| Ministry. 

“Your Majesty will believe me,” he said at the interview 
|which had been granted to him for this purpose, “ when I 
say that I shall always consider it my proudest privilege to 
have held office when your Majesty graciously came to the 
throne.” 

“Oh,” said Sytvia, “I couldn’t help coming to it, could 
1? At any rate you were very kind about it, and I shall 


never forget it. I’ve wanted to know for some time what it 
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THE SANDS RUNNING OUT. 
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THINGS WE CAN HARDLY HOPE TO SEE 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN PRESENTING THE FREEDOM oF Birmincuam To Sir Henry CampseLt-BANNERMAN ON BEHALF OF AN 


IN THE NEW YEAR. 


ADMIRING POPULATION, 


(‘And may I, Sir, in presenting to you this handsome casket on behalf of my propLe, venture to reiterate the hope that, inspired by this 


token of our esteem, you may succeed in approximating more nearly to the Birmingham standard of gentlemanly behaviour 


exacting as it is peculiar.”—Eztract from Improbable Report.| 


felt like to make somebody a Duke, and I’m going to do it 
now. One, two, three—are you ready?” 

“Your Majesty is too good,” murmured the statesman in 
some natural confusion. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the Queen. “I like doing it awfully. 
Bang! Now you’re a Duke,” and she laughed very heartily. 

“Your Majesty will no doubt give directions to the officials 
to make out the patent,” said the ex-Minister, who was not 
sure that this playfully conferred Dukedom might not, after 
all, escape him through some informality. 

“Tt shall be done,” said the Queen. 
got to do now?” 

The new Duke informed her that in accordance with 
constitutional usage she would do well to send for the leader 
of the Opposition. 

“ But,” said Syzvia, “I don’t like him.” 

“T'own,” said the Duke with a smile, “that I am not 
myself passionately attached to him; but may I ask, with all 
deference, what are the reasons of your Majesty’s dislike ?”’ 

“T'll tell you,” said Sytvia. “He has bandy legs and a 
very large wart right in the middle of his nose. His legs | 
could forgive, but the wart simply drives me mad. I always 
think,” she added, settling herself comfortably in her throne, 
“that a man with a wart on his nose might do anything. 
How do you know he doesn’t flog his dog or his wife, or pull 
wings off flies? That would never do in a Prime Minister, 
you know.” 

“The books of the Constitution,” replied the Duke, not 
without embarrassment, “are silent on the subject of warts. 
It is true that the leader of the Opposition is afflicted with a 


“And what have I 











one which is as 


large one, but, bitterly as | am opposed to his political princi 


ples, 1 am forced to own that in his private life he behaves 
not otherwise than becomes a gentleman. 
cannot give you any advice except to send for him and direct 
him to form a Ministry.” 





I fear, Madam, I | 


“Oh dear, oh dear,” sighed the Queen, “is there no way | 


out of it?” 

“None, your Majesty,” said the Duke impressively. 

“Oh, very well then,” said the Queen, “if I must I must. 
But it’s no good thinking I shall get any pleasure from it, 
because I shan’t.” 

“Your Majesty is much to be pitied,” said the Duke, as he 
bowed himself to the door. 





“Now I wonder if he meant to be sarcastic,” 
Syivta when she was left alone. “If he did it wasn’t nice of | 
him directly after he got made a Duke.” 

However, she resigned herself to the wart, and shortly | 
afterwards sent for the gentleman who owned it. 


thought | 








A Ducal Atavism. 


Ix Part II. of Mr. Percy Macquom’s History of English 
Furniture is an illustration of an old “ Day Bed, Property of 
the Duke of Devonsmiee.” This discovery goes far to explain 
a certain phase of the present Duke's character; he is wn- 
doubtedly a victim of the awful forces of heredity. 





Recent Game ws Norraumpertanp.— Unlimited loup. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
VIIL—Tue Weppine Present. 
I 


From the Rer. Wilson Large to several 
of hia parishione ra, ineluding Lady 
Fern, Mra. Harrison Root, Miss 
(‘allow Vr Pollard. Sir Anthony 
Dix. Vir Horaee Sparrow and Mr. 
Jacek Py é / nntin 


DEAR , As vou no doubt are 
iware, our friend and neighbour, Lord 
(Lumber, after a period of lonely widower 
hood is about to enter again into the bonds 
f wedlock with Miss Birpre BanGte, and 
it has been thought that, in addition to 
iny little gift which we may individualls 
be sending to him, some general token of 
r esteem and our desire as a com 
munity for his happiness would be timely 
ind welcome. [write to you, as to several 
thers of the leading residents in the 
neigh be irhood, to ask for your co 
peration in this little scheme, and for 
ur views as to the shape which the 
testimonial should take. My own idea 
1 timepiece, with a suitable iInse rip 
n a silver plate beneath the dial. 

Believe me, Yours cordially, 

Witson Larce. 
1 


Vi J ael: Puke Luntin to the Ri v. 
Wilson Large 
Dear Larce,—If by timepiece you 
mean clock, I’m on Of course old 
Civm has clocks to burn, but wedding 


present don't count It’s the thought 


behind them Put me down for a 
wereign, and if I can help you by 
buving the clock when | go to town next, 


| will do so gladh 
me all instructions very clearly. 
Yours J. Pyxe-Luyti. 
Hil. 
Viss Callow to the Re r. W ilson Large. 


Dear Mr. Larce,— Your news has 
made me a new woman. I have been 
so ill with rheumatism and general 
depression for so long, but the thought 
that dear Lord CLUMBER is again to be 
made happy has brightened every 


But you must give 


minute since your letter came. I like 
the idea of the clock—how very clever 
of you! Such unsuitable presents are 
often given on these, to me, sacred occa- 
ions, such even as spirit flasks and 
other unpleasantly material things. But 
of course you, with your views on tem- 
perance, would not have permitted any 
thing like that 

two guineas 

Yours sincerely and gratefully, 
Eten CaLiow. 


I enclose a « heque for 


1\ 
Lady Fern to the Rev. Wilson Large. 


Dear Mr. Larce,—I am both pained 
ind shocked by the interest you are 


taking in this unfortunate marriage. 
When English noblemen marry dancing- 
girls it is the duty of the clergy to weep 


rather than organise wedding presents. | 


Your scheme will receive no countenance 
from me, I remember poor Lady CLUMBER 
far too vividly. Any present that I 
may feel disposed to make will take an 
admonitory form, or I may possibly send 
a copy of Lord Avesury’s Pleasures of 
Life. Yours sincerely, 
ANGELA Ferry. 
v. 
The Rev. Wilson Large to Lady Fern. 
My pear Lapy Ferx,—I was greatly 
distressed to find that your attitude to 
Lord CLumper’s engagement is so hostile. 
[ fear, in your perhaps natural dislike 
to see a stranger in the late Lady 
CLumBer’s place, you have been betrayed 
into a slight error. You say a “dancing- 
girl,” but I understand that Miss BancLe 


spoke quite a number of words in the| 


last play at (I think) the Gaiety Theatre, 
and was very warmly praised for cher 
imaginative treatment of the part by 
some of the leading critics. In any case 
[ doubt if we ought to condemn dancing 
qua dancing. We have all danced a 
little in our time—1 used, I remember, 
to be singularly happy in Sir Roger 
and Miss BancLe may be a very worthy 
person in spite of her calling. It is 
enough for me that Lord CLumper has 
chosen her. 
I am, dear Lady Fery, 
Yours cordially, 
Witson Larce. 
vi. 
Sir Anthony Dix to the Rev. Wilson 
Large. 

Dear Larce,-—It’s a very good notion, 
but a clock is too dull. Birnie won't 
care for a clock at all; not unless she’s 
very different from what she used to be. 
A motor coat would be much more in 
her line, or a tasty fan. I saw some 
beauties the other day in Bond Street. 
It’s rather a joke for her to catch 
CLumBer; and a good deal of a change 
for him after the late Lady C. I enclose 
a cheque for two pounds any way. 

Yours truly, Awnraony Drx. 


Vil. 


Mrs. Harrison Root to the Rev. Wilson 
Large. 

Dear Mr. Larce,—I cannot find that 
anyone staying in this Pension knows 
Miss BanGie’s name, although there are 
several ladies who seem to be ardent 
playgoers. But perhaps she has only 
just appeared in London. Mr. Benson, 
whom I know slightly, is always pro- 
ducing wonderful new Shakspearian 
actresses, and I imagine Miss BaNGLE to be 
one of these. But what an odd name! 
Yours sincerely, Grace Harrison Root. 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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Vill. 


Mr. Horace Sparrow to the Rev. Wilson 
Large. 

Dear Larce,—I think your idea a good 
one, and I shall be glad to join. But is 
not a clock a rather unimaginative 
|present? It always seems to me that 
| insufficient thought is given to such 
Inatters. I have put down a few articles 
poarser my wife and I consider more 
suitable and original. Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 

Horace Sparrow. 
Reading Lamp. 

Revolving Book-case. 

Complete set of Ruski. 
After-dinner Coffee Set. 

| P.S.—Mrs. Sparrow and myself have 


i 
| 


| 
‘heater than any other of our very 


numerous wedding presents. —H. 8. 





| IX. 


Miss Effie Pollard to the Rev. Wilson 
Large. 


derived more comfort from a breakfast | 


Dear Mr. Larce,—We think it such a | 


charming idea of yours, and shall be 


delighted to assist. My mother is in | 


favour of a butter-dish, but the clock 
seems to me an admirable thought. 
What could be prettier than a reminder 
such as this that another hour of happi- 
ness has passed, and that so many friends 
have good wishes for the new life! As I 
tell mother, she can give the butter-dish 
independently, if you think that our one 
visit to Clumber Towers, on the occasion 
of the Missionary Helpers’ Union annual 
féte, a sufficient ground. Meanwhile I 
enclose a postal order for a pound, and 





remain yours sincerely, Errie Poutarp. 


x. 
The Rev. Wilson Large to Mrs. Harrison 
Root. 

Dear Mrs. Roor,—I am happy to be 
able to tell vou that everything is in 
train for the wedding present for Lord 
Crcvper. Mr. Pyke-Luymiy has very 
kindly arranged to buy the clock in 
London, in a shop in Bond Street where 
I saw them, and to arrange for a suit- 
able inscription. The Tatler which you 
send me is very interesting. Miss 
Baxcie has certainly a very charming 
face, but it seems to me to border too 
much on familiarity to call her plain 
“ Birp”’ underneath. Lord CvUMBER 
ean hardly like that. Still, it is not for 
me to sit in judgment. Believe me, dear 
Mrs. Roor, Yours cordially, 

Wiisox Larce. 
XI. 


Ur. Jack Pyke-Luntin to the 
Rev. Wilson Large. 
Dear Larce,—-I am sorry to say that 
the fog yesterday was too much for me 
|altogether, and made it impossible to 
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“BACK TO THE LAND.” 


THE LONDON CHARIVARL 


Z 


ZZ 


“ 


PP UNIS on 


Old Farmer Worsell (who is experimenting with unemployed from London). “Now THEN, YOUNG FELLER, 'OW LONG ARE YoU 


WITH THAT 'ERE MILK?” 


get to Bond Street. But I managed to 
struggle as far as the Stores, and I 
think you will be delighted with what 
I managed to secure—a real bargain. 
They had no clocks worth anything, and 
so I hopped on to this—a first-class 
Tantalus. It is being engraved to-day, 
and should reach you to-morrow. I 
know old Crom will appreciate that, and 
he’s got clocks enough already to tick 
his head off. Yours sincerely, 
J. Pyxe-Lonti. 








THE PINCH OF GENTILITY. 


[Dedicated to Mrs. Praca, who has written a 
book showing how to keep an elegant house on 
£200 a year.} 

Once upon a time my Maser 

Cooked me plain and homely fare ; 

Simple beef adorned my table, 

Simple cabbage too was there ; 
Here was salt and here was mustard, 
Here a glass or two of custard 


Round the roasted apples clustered 
Otherwise the board was bare. 


But the ancient order ended 
When by melancholy chance 
On a little tome descended 
Mistress Manet’s eager glance. 
Straightway dawned another zon : 
Maset vowed that she would see an 
End of everything plebeian— 
Now we aim at elegance. 


Knives and forks and glasses glitter 

Round a centre of sateen, 

And, instead of vulgar bitter, 

Claret (name unknown) is seen. 
Lizzir then, the porter’s daughter, 
Brings the purée—-Mapev’s taught her 
So to call the cabbage-water 

Ladled from the soup-tureen. 


After this, in silver dishes, 
Enter bits of skin and bone, 
Mixed with heads and tails of fishes 
With a flavour all their own. 





Young Feller. “I cauxt ’etp it, Guv’Nor. I BIN WATCHIN’ ’ER ’ARF AN HOUR, AND SHE AIN'T LAID ANY vit!” 


Patent jellies, round and hollow, 

Filled with custard powder, follow 

Jellies which are hard to swallow, 
Though they lend the feast a tone. 


Finger-bowls then Lizzie places 

On their doylies fringed with dirt, 
Manufactured out of laces 

Which were once an evening skirt. 
Coffee essence—so the label 
Calls the mixture—decks the table ; 
Thus does providential Manet 

Strive to give us our dessert. 


@ & 6 0 
When the pinch of hunger wakes me 
Just as | begin to snore, 
When a longing overtakes me 
For the vulgar meals of yore ; 
When I lie there, faint and dizzy, 
. Still 1 hear the luckless Lizzy 
Toiling in the kitchen, busy 
Washing up for evermore. 
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““EXPRESSLY FOR CHILDREN.” 


look here!” cried the Genius of Modern Pantomime, 
bursting excitedly into Mr. Punch’s private sanctum, and 
looking, if possible, bigger and longer and more glittering | 
ind gorgeous than ever, “ you're supposed to be an authority 
about children, aren't you ?”’ 
Am [?” said Mr. Punch 
thing to do with it. Why do you ask?” 
Because | want your opinion, 
ifounded and unfair attac 


‘I’m fond of them, if that’s 


said the Genius. “A most 
k has been made upon Me! What 

you think the critic of a certain London morning journal 
has been writing about the latest production at Drury 
Lane? Calls it ‘ unsuitable for children’ and ‘ vulgar,’ Sir! 
Vulgar !—with the amount of money that’s been lavished on 


99 


t 
After all,” said Mr. Punch, taking refuge in platitude, 
vulgarity is very much a matter of taste, isn't it?” 
‘He's quite alone in his opinions, Sir,” said the Genius. ‘All 
e other papers have been unanimous in a chorus of praises.” 
‘They invariably are,” said Mr. Punch. “You see, 
Pantomime has become one of those fine old British institu- 
tions which it is considered almost impious to criticise.” 
‘Almost? It’s quite impious, Sir! Why, The White Cat 
has been written expressly for children, is in every particular 
fit for them, and there's nothing whatever in it—especially 
now that all the passages objected to have been cut out—to 
injure them, mentally or morally !” 
hat,” said Mr. Punch, “ in a piece written expressly for 
children, may surely be taken for granted.” 
Perhaps you 've seen it for yourself?’ the Genius inquired. | 
You have? Then I'll just ask you this question—is it fit 
for children, or is it not ? 





‘In my opinion, 
hit as suitable for them as any of its predecessors for some | 
if that’s any comfort to you.” 
| knew you would be on my side!” 


years past, 

said the Genius. 
And I suppose you had some children with you? 

[ thought as much. Well, did any of them see anything at 

all objectionable in it?” 

| ve never yet met the child who did see anything objec- 
tionable in a Pantomime,” said Mr. Punch, “‘and I’m not at 
all sure that I want to. Still,—1 
by quite candid 4 

Of course, of course said the Genius. 

Well,” Mr. Punch continued, ** it’s a mere detail, | know, 
but I don’t altogether see why ~ ina piece written expressly for 
children, you know should be essential to represent the 
Good Fairy as not only elderly, but partially bald.” 

Partial baldness in female characters is always considered 
a highly humorous make-up, in the Halls,” said the Genius. 

And, as the part of a Female Fairy is naturally allotted to a 
ieading music-hall comedian * 

That accounts for it, of course,” said Mr. Punch. “ But | 
Fairy to earn her living as a Barmaid, or a 
Not a particularly brilliant flight | 


whiy reduce the 
lodging-house keeper ? 


| ol tan y, is it ? 


‘You must give a Pro a chance to work in his usual| 
said the Genius, “or how are you going | 
to get in any humour ? 

[ see,” said Mr. Puneh. “And your theory is that the| 
sort of humour that most appeals to the average child mind | 
) fish-stalls, having the brokers in, | 
tripe puddings, and cnet of gin?” 

‘There’s no real harm in it, anyhow,” said the Genius; 
“and whether the kiddies understand it or not they laugh | 
We've always had that | 
sort of jokes in Pantomimes, and no one’s ever called them | 
unsuitable for children before. Why begin making a fuss | 
at this time o’ day?” 


W he ‘eZes Sole show, 


consists in allusions 


just the same as the grown-ups do. 


| Mr. Punch. 


| 

| , 
was the judicial answer, “it is every | Pantomime ? 

| 

| 


(January 4, 1006. 





agreed Mr. Punch. 
songs and jokes which are inoffensive 


“Tt may be a little late now, certainly,” 
‘Still, you know, 


jenough in a music-hall mayn’t always be just the thing 


for the nursery, eh? But, to come to another subject, 


you've brought in a good many characters that aren’t in | 


the original story, haven’t you? 
example ?” 

“ Of course,” said the Genius, ‘‘you’ve got to do that in 
every Pantomime. And the character of Simeon is not only 
comic but instructive —there you have him, gradually evolving, 
according to the Darwinian theory, from an ape right up to a 
man of the world. Didn't it strike you as a screamingly 
funny scene where he'd got to the stage of an idiot just able 
to stutter out his passion for his elderly landlady, the 
ex-Fairy ?” 

“I can’t say that it did,” replied Mr. Punch ; 
so long as it amuses the children , 

‘Well, there’s Cupid—he’s brought in too. 
deny that he’s a pretty character!” 

“It is very prettily played, at all events. But perhaps— 
in a piece expressly written for children —it was not absolutely 
necessary to give Cupid such cynical lines about the durability 
of love after marriage.” 

“Oh, if you ’ré going to be so particular as all that!” said 
the Genius huffily. “But goon. Anything else that struck 
you as amiss? 1 shall be really obliged if you’ll mention it.” 

“Well, as to the Princess Aurora, now,” began Mr. Punch, 
“the White Cat of the story——”’ 

“Come, you can’t have any fault to find with her, I should 
hope!” said the Genius. 

‘Not with the lady who played the 


The Missing Link, for 


“ but of course, 


You can’t 


part, certainly,” said 
“She did the little she had to do most charm- 
ingly. But why isn’t she turned into a White Cat in the 


“She is, Sir,” 
attending!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Punch, “she merely wears 
a sort of toque in the shape of a White Cat’s head—most 
becoming, | admit—but it entirely destroys the point of the 
story. P 

‘What does that matter—in a Pantomime?” said the 
Genius. “You can’t ask a principal lady to go through a 


said the Genius; “you can’t have been 


gather that you wish me to} whole scene with her face hidden under a great mask, just 


for the sake of sticking to the story, can you now ?’ 

“} should have thought you might—in a piece written 
expressly for children,” said Mr. Punch, “ because, you see, 
the great scene in the original story is where the Prince 
has to cut off the White Cat’s head before she can become 
a Princess again. But, of course, all that had to be left 
out.” 

‘You must leave out a good deal of the story,” said the 
Genius, ‘‘or how would you find time for all the magnificent 
spectacles and processions and ballets? Why, the piece 
plays well over four hours as it is !’ 

‘Perhaps the children mightn’t mind a little less magni- 
ficence if they were given a little more of the story,” 
suggested Mr. Punch. 

‘They mightn’t,” 
would ! ’ 

And that, as Mr. Punch recognised at once, would have 
been quite fatal to the fortunes of : any piece written expressly 
for the children. F. A. 


said the Genius, ‘‘but the grown-ups 








More Commercial Candour. 
From a trade prospectus :— 


“____ being a Practical Cutler, invites Customers to have the 
benefit of his experience, and they will find that the prices charged will 
bear favourable comparison with those usually charged for Worthless 
Rubbish.” 
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OF VIOLET, PLAYING. | 
Dairy and light the touch of Vioter 
On the familiar keys, 
The keys, responsive to her every 


mood, 
Elated, when she feels that life is 
gt od, 
And yet depressed—for notice, if you 
please, 


Until depressed, no music shall you get. 


So light, so light the touch, her fingers 
thrill 
The deep, still pool of sound, 
As ‘twere the fleeting breath of 
summer breeze ; 
Yet firm as some prehensile chim- 
panzee’s 
Grasp of the branch on which his tail 
is wound, 
And pliant, too, like Mr. B-ur-r’s will. 


Often by crescendential chords she 
climbs, 
Or makes the spinet sing 
Of bygone youth, dead hopes, and 
last year’s rose ; 
Tears dim the spectacles upon my 
nose, 
For, when she plays, “A Little Bit of 
String” 
Sounds sweetly solemn as_ cathedral 
chimes. 


Methinks, if he were sitting by my side— 
The elephant, who gave 
These tusks that sing and laugh, or 
moan and wail, 
As she commands 
sive tail 
And vocal trunk would warrant him 
her slave, 
Thrice happy for her service to have died. 


that his expres- 








LAY HELPERS. 

[The Bishop of Lonpoy has just published his 
halance sheet, and Mr. Punch has great pleasure 
in publishing a little correspondence on the 
subject. } 

Str,—I have been much interested by 
the dear Bishop’s balance sheet, and 
cannot help thinking that he may like a 
few hints from an old housekeeper. 

I see that more than £1,000 a year is 
spent on food, fruit, &e. Now this 
seems a great deal. If the Bishop were 
to do his marketing himself and carry 
home his purchases, he would, I am 
sure, reduce his expenditure by more 
than half. I know this to be so. Also, 
he should not have books at any of the 
shops. Let everything be paid for 
when it is ordered. If his Lordship will 
take care of the pence in this way the 
pounds will take care of themselves. 

I should be very pleased to show the 
Bishop my housekeeping system any 
afternoon. I am generally in at tea- 
time. Yours, &c., 





Morner oF A Fairy. 
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WANT OF CONFIDENCE. 
Little Girl (to Curate, who is waiting for his hostess). “ Dox’? TOUCH ANYTHING WHILI ['w 














Sir, — After reading through the 
Bishop’s balance sheet it struck me that | 


e in his charge than is 

possible under the present system 

much more might be done to make | I am quite sure that if these sugges 

Fulham Palace and London House|tions were adopted we should hear no 

centres of the home life of Londoners. | more of Disestablishment. 
It seems a pity that more is not done Yours, &c., 





PRACTICA 


- the — of eee . by the Sin,—I noticed with deep pain on 
@ P ¢ » el . . 
Bishop. For instance, the busiest man item in the balance sheet recently pub 


has a spare hour sometimes, when a 
chat with his Bishop or a game of | 
skittles with him would be a great 
pleasure and something to look forward | 
to in business hours. Again, our wives 
and daughters would find it very useful} Will his Lordship tell us when these 
to have some quiet place where they | poor dumb creatures have any rest ? | 
might rest after their shopping expedi-|am sending a copy of this letter to the 
tions, and leave parcels, umbrellas, &c., R.S.P.C.A., who will, I know, take the 
to be picked up on the way home. In| matter up immediately. 

this way the Bishop would learn infi-| Yours, &c., 

nitely more of the personal tastes and | Lover oF ANIMALS. 


lished by the Bishop of Loypon, 
The eighteenth entry is as follows : 
“ Hire of four horses in constant 
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A LITTLE HORTICULTURE 


’s Daughter (to Gardener's Wife, who suffera from chronic rheumatism). “ Have You EVER TRIED SwepisH Massace, Mas. 





IiS_A DANGEROUS THING. 


Brown ?” 


Brown. “T NAVE MBARD SAY IT BE VERY Goop FoR THE RHEUMATICS, Miss; BUT WE DON’T GROW IT IN THESE PARTS.” 


THE SWEETS OF FAME! 
reading Mr. Hers Vivian’s “study” of Mr. At 
po] lar Maga 
Wuen Wotsey. in a celebrated speech 
Bade Thomas Cromwe.t “ fling away ambition, 
| take it his intention was to teach 


lhe disadvantages of high position : 
And that in fact we tend to overrate 
The splendours of a Minister of State 


My oO SSion 18, in W oLsEY’s day, 


rt 


Vn i pre 

In spite of block and headsman and the rest of it, 
exalted pers ages had a way 

Of some! managing to get the best of it, 
While the ] scribe who dealt with men of note 
Had to be very careful what he wrote 
But n that | leasant state of things is changed, 

The List le nce ol office” veils its face. 
(And things are very differently arranged 

For statesmen in the present year of grace 
\ thing which public men should not forget 


places in the Cabinet. 


Soon as your risen star has left behind 
lhe cold obscurity which masked it lately, 
Diek, ‘Tom and Harry promptly call to mind 


Chat in your youth they knew you intimately. 


N 


| 
| 


This touching fact they hasten to confess 
In a communication to the Press. 


Jones in a playful paragraph retails 
The likeness that his infant features bore to you, 
Brown says he met you years ago in Wales, 
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Tompkrys declares his uncle lived next door to you, 


Sura tells how once he asked you so and so, 
And how you answered that you didn’t know. 


Kach chance acquaintance rises like a ghoul 
Determined to exploit this kind of knowledge ; 

The duffer whom you used to kick at school, 
The bore you resolutely cut at college, 

A hundred people whom you never knew 

Proclaim that they have not forgotten you ! 


Such are the dire concomitants of Fame 
At this depressing period of our history, 
But why we print such trash or read the same 
If we do read it) is to me a mystery. 
Meantime, if this is what the Great endure, 
I shall contentedly remain obscure. 








The Tariff Reformer’s Catechism. 


Q. Hewins ?—A. He-wexs. 
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— r wrom 1p). 
A NEW CUSTOMER. 
Proresson CHampertars. “ WHAT YOU WANT, SIR, IS SOME OF OUR PROTECTION STIMULANT !” 
Orp 19094. “SAME OLD STORY! THAT’S WHAT HE’S BEEN RUBBING INTO MY HEAD,—AND 
LOOK AT ME!” 
































1905. | 


January 4, 


CHARIVARIA. 
Tne Czar has issued a Decree insisting 


on autoeracy, and consenting to only a 
few minor reforms. He is said to be 
acting on the advice of his infant son. 


The Russian Government is so often 
accused of lacking a sense of justice, 
that it is only fair to point out that, as 
proof of the escape of M. pe 

murderer was satisfactorily | 

the sentences on the two} 
men guilty the crime were | 
reduced to 14 and 10 years’ imprison- | 
ment respectively. | 





S00n as 
PLEHVE’S 
established, 


found of 


For a wager of £2 a Lambeth labourer | 
ite twenty mince-pies in ten minutes in | 
a local public-house. This is likely to 
lead to trouble, as it is quicker work | 
than the Trades Union regulations allow. 


A gentleman has written to the Daily 
Vail to complain that two letters which 
he posted on the Saturday before Christ- 
mas, and which “obviously contained | 
Christmas cards,”’ were not delivered at 
Streatham till after the event. It 
rumoured that the Postmaster-General has 
apologised, explaining that, owing to the 
rush of work at that time, he mistook | 
the letters for business communications. | | 

] 


18 





After appearing as Santa Claus to} 
2,000 children in Zion City, Dr. Dowie 
removed his Sena and pointed out | 
that there was no such person as Santa | 
Claus. A more welcome announcement 


| would have been that there is no such | 


| of revival of Gaolic ? 





person as Dr. Dowie. 

It is credibly reported from the | 
Carmelite Quarter that owing to the | 
distractions of Christmas no newspapers | 
changed hands during the last week of | 
December. 


An interesting letter, written almost 
entirely in unintelligible slang by one) 
prisoner to another, has been published. 
Is this the beginning of the much-talked- 


In an interesting, eulogistic article on 
the work of Mr. Arrnur Cot.ixs (from | 
the pen of Mr. Arraur Coins) pub- 
lished in the Hapress last week, there 
is a paragraph which confirms a sus- | 
picion we had long entertained. ‘ Next 
to the spectacular portion of the panto- 
mime,’ says the writer, “comes the | 
all-important one of fun, and, if any-| 
thing, this is more difficult to provide 
than the story.” 


The recent fogs are said to have 
cost London shippers and merchants | 
£10,000,000. Many people question | 
whether they were worth the money. 
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‘WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER!” 
(Firat of 


January.) 


“ Look AT THIS LOVELY PRESENT YOU HAVE HAD SENT You. Isn'T 1T JUST A DARLING, Jacky, ma?” 
“Wett—I must say I poy’? THK mucH or rT, Auntie. Can’? You pur IT AWAY IN A 
PARCEL TILL YEAR, THEN MAKE A PRESENT OF IT TO SOMEBODY ELSE? 


NEXT NEW AND 














The chief War news of any paren e 
is that the Japanese have determined to 


|help Admiral Rospestvensky in his search 
| for their ships. 


Professor Sewarp, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, questions the value to Americans of 
the Rhodes scholarships. His country- 
men, he declares, have nothing to learn 
from England. Four hundred under- 
graduates of Columbia University, in a 
hunt after a Freshman last week, broke 
innumerable windows in New York, and 
destroyed the railings of a subway station. 


India is described by an enthusiastic 
road-hog as “‘ A Paradise for Motorists.” 
Nothing is said about the natives, but it 
is understood that, if need arise, no 
difficulty will be put in the way of their 


| translation to a Paradise of their own. 








The. great “h” difficulty which has 
for so long troubled civic orators has 
appare ntly been solved, At a recent 
City dinner the experiment of printed 
speeches was tried with success, 


A gentleman has written to the Press 
to say that the question in algebra set at 
a recent examination for cavalry officers 
and quoted as absurdly difficult is in no 
way unreasonable, for it has been solved 
at the first attempt by a six-year-old 
schoolgirl. But our recollection is that 
all that was said was that it was 
absurdly difficult for cavalry candidates. 


War against Waistcoats having been 







declared by the headmaster of Kingston | 
Grammar School, a strong committee of | 


defence is to be formed at once, with the 
Marquis < of ANGLESEY at its head. 
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POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 


4, London policeman, in a letter to the Express, says that “one 
f the reasons why the police cannot be found when they are wanted, 


particularly during the night, is that a large number of men are allowed 


time off duty to play football matches.’’—\t Jamea’a Gazette 


Dariwe Burctary.—No. 21, Parsifal Avenue, West Kensing- 


ton, was last night the scene of a burglary of a peculiarly | 


impudent nature. Every article of any value was appro- 
priated by the thieves, who had apparently made themselves 
quite at home, as was evidenced by the remains of a sump- 
tuous repast on the kitchen table. A piece of paper was 
found protruding from the neck of an empty whisky bottle 
beariag the words, “Play up, Wanderers! Here’s luck.” 
This, no doubt, has reference to the fact that the members 
of the Z Division (in whose district the burglary took place 
were at the time playing their return match against the 
Willesden Wanderers at the Wormwood Serubs Athletic 
Ground. The police believe they have a clue, but are very 
reticent about the matter. The result of the match was a 
draw in favour of the Wanderers —2 goals all. 


Swart Caprore.—-Joseru Spivk and Josavua Brownricc have 
reason to regret this morning that they did not consult an 
up-to date ‘ Fixture Card” before they decided to enter the 
premises of Messrs. Gittisa anp Warow last night. As it 
turned out, the X Division had no match on Thursday this 
week, and P.C.s Apams and Ciarke (the latter perhaps the 
finest centre-forward in the Met ropolitan Police) were enabled 
to effect an easy capture. Brownricc, we believe, used to 
play in goal for Barry Dock United, and it is hoped at 
Scotland Yard that when he has served his sentence he will 
join the Force, to which he should be a great acquisition, 

Hoxton Snootm~e Arrray.At a late hour last night, as 
James Witsoyx, a railway porter, was returning home, he 
heard six revolver shots in rapid succession, followed by a 
woman's despairing cry of “Murder! Police!” With 
admirable presence of mind, Wusoy, after consulting a 


Football Star (which fortunately he was carrying), ran to the | 


Hoxton Casuals’ Football Ground, where the First and the 

\”’ teams of the Y Division were engaged in a friendly 
match. In less than an hour’s time two men from each 
team had changed into uniform, and with commendable 
promptitude proceeded at once to the scene of the outrage. 
No signs of the murderer or his unhappy victim could be 
discovered, but fuller details and a sketch of the plucky 
porter will be found in our late edition. 


MUSICAL HONORIFICS. 
A corresponpent of a morning paper complains that he 
never heard the next line of “ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” 
and asks if there is a second. 


“ Under what circumstances,” 
comments a contemporary, “ may a dean, a headmaster, an 
undertaker or an archbishop be termed a jolly good fellow ? 
What we really want is a slight tempering of our national 
habit of familiarity with some slight education in the 
Japanese system of honorifics.” We subjoin a list of 
variations of our national personal-anthem to be selected in 
accordance with the standing and antecedents of the subject 
of this musical compliment. 


A Peer or County Magnate (at a Tenants’ Dinner)—* For 


He’s a middlin’ good Landlord.” 

The Heir of Ditto (non-committal, on his coming of age 
‘For He’s the Son of his Father” (or, more friendly “ For 
He’sa Chip of the Old Block.” 

A Lord Chancellor or Legal Luminary (at a Benchers’ 
Dinner)}—“ For He’s a Bit of a Bigwig.” 

A Company Promoter or Director (at a Meeting of Share- 
holders, with exceptions)‘ For He ’s an Eye to the Main 
Chance.” 
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A Headmaster (at a Breaking-up Supper)—“ For He's a 
Beast, but a Just Beast.” 

A Member of Parliament or Cabinet Minister (on accepting 
the Chiltern Hundreds)}—“ For He’s a Jolly Good Riddance.” 

A Popular Novelist (at a Literary Gathering)—‘ For We 
are as Clever as He is.” 


A Lady (at a New Vagabonds’ Banquet)—‘ For She ’s as | 


Good (Smart, Bright, Neat—or any other appropriate mono- 
syllable) as they Make ’em.” 


An Undertaker (at a Local Wayzgoose)—‘“ For He’s a | 


Cheerful Reminder.” 


We have to confess that the rest of the encomium, before | 


the finale ‘‘Which nobody can deny,” remains yet to be 
written. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


With acknowledgments to that entertaining volume, “ The Housewife’s 
What's What.”) 


Sweet ladies, when life with its worry appears 
To be but a valley of trouble and tears, 
When the sun is a shadow and day is as night, 
When everything ’s wrong and when nothing is right— 
Don’t sit down and weep at your pitiful lot, 
But send off at once for The Housewife’s What's What ! 
And thus may you end, just as soon as you care to, 
The infinite natural shocks flesh is heir to, 
For here you will find all the woes that exist, 
With their cures, in a long alphabetical list 
Deep wrinkles, which hasten—mirabile dictu 
To smooth from your brow all those lines which afflict you. 


If an Accident happens, as happen it may, 
You have nothing to do but to look under A; 
Is Butterscotch wanted or Black-currant tea ? 
For excellent recipes look under B; 
Under C you will find in this wonderful book 
How to blow out a Candle or blow up a Cook ; 
Under D there are hints for the feminine sex 
On the checking of Draughts and the Drafting of cheques, 
While Eating one scarce is astonished to see 
Included with Everything Else under E. 
Next follow remarks about Feathers and Fares, 
And how to behave when a Gentleman Glares, 
With much information on Halibut, Hams, 
Ionian Islands, Jute, Jellies and Jams, 
Kale, Ketchup and Kidneys, Kid-gloves, Keys and Knives, 
Lamps, Lollipops, Lard and insurance of Lives. 
Under Medicine you'll find mythological lore 
You probably never have heard of before, 
For though it would doubtless occur to most men 
That Nerves and Neuralgia should come under N, 
I think it unlikely that many will know 
That the Father of Medicine, who lived long ago, 
Was called ‘ Ossenlapius ’’—(see under QO). 


Next we learn about Painters, Pots, Parrots and Pails, 
Quinine, Quinquagesima Sunday and Quails, 
What to do when a Runaway train leaves the Rails, 
How to brander a Steak, cut a Skirt, Shop at Sales, 
Make a Tart, wear a Train, or concoct little Tales, 
How to hang up the kitchen Utensils on nails, 
The nature of Vinegar, Vermin and Veils, 


Warts, Waterproofs, Whisky, Welsh-rabbits and Whales. 


Domestic economists, don’t let it trouble you 
If you find that the list ends abruptly at W, 
For really but little remains to be said 
By the time you are.landed at _X, Y and Z. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I'VE COME HERE TO ENJOY wrseLr!” 


Brows! Pr-ay-0!” 
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he Rector. “Ou, Pravo, Mr. 


Vr. Brown. “ P1ayo BE BLOW ED! 





OLD RHYMES &M°DERN INSTANCES. 








IMPTY DUMPTY SAT A WALL 


HUMPTY DUMPTY HAD A GREAT FALL 


4 ¥ 
~~ “a 


je | 


qalls ) # 
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ALL. THEKINGS HORSES&ALLTHE KINGS MEN C°ULDNT SET HUMPTY DUMPTY UP AGAIN: 








_ nares | vidence that his family was not unworthy 
A PROPHETIC NOVEL. at ’ . 
| of him. 

It has been announced that the Times will | & 2 a 2 
shortly publish the fragment of an unpublished “Tt was an hour past dawn when 
novel by the late Earl of Beaconsrrecp. Thanks | WIncuurc _ 

fees mee mcuurcH strolled home. London is 
to the exercise of that intelligent anticipation | : > 
for which he has long been famed, Mr. Punch | Often beautiful in summer at that hour, 
is able to present his readers with some | the architectural outlines clear and 
characteristic extracts from this intensely| defined in the smokeless atmosphere, 
interesting work, entitled The Great Cham,| and ever and anon a fragrant gale from 
Iain Bind a _| . + 
which fully bear out Lord BEACONSFIELD'S repu- | sardened balconies is wafted through the 
tation for political prescience. } ‘ ew : wr 

|blue air. Nothing is stirring except 

“Sr. Josepa, though still young and| wagons of strawberries and asparagus. 
naturally of a gay and joyous tempera-| Eve has its spell of calmness and con- 
ment, had a high sense of duty and|solation, but Dawn brings hope and joy. 
strong domestic feelings. Every day| But not to Wixcnurcn. Young, sanguine 
when he looked into the glass and gave| and susceptible, he had for the moment 
the last touch to his consummate toilette, | yielded to the spell of the recent scene ; 


os ” 


we 








he offered his grateful thanks to Pro-' but with his senses st‘Uled by the morn-|if he happen to be a constitutional | 
| 
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ing air and free from the influence of 
Huco Hatrtep’s exhilarating sophistries 
and all the wild and amusing caprice 
and daring wilfulness and grand affecta- 


of patrician youth, there came over him 
the consciousness of frustrated hopes 
and baffled ambitions. It was the dawn 
of his birthday; he was twenty-eight 
years of age and he had not yet been 
| asked to join the Cabinet.” 





““*Motor-cars have elevated and 
|softened the lot of man, said Lady 
Marco.iouts, ‘and my husband views 
them with almost a religious sentiment. 
But you cannot play Bridge in a motor- 
car, and the human voice is distressing 
to me amid the squealing and panting 
of the loosened megatheria who drag us, 
so I have no resource but my own 
thoughts.’ 

“*Surely that is sufficient,’ politely 
murmured the Duke. 

“*Not when the past is expelled,’ 
replied Lady Marco.ioutn, ‘for every 
woman has a past nowadays.’ 

“* But the future?’ said the Duke. 

“* Yes, that is ever interesting, but 
so vague that it sometimes induces 
slumber.’ 

“*T shall remember that,’ remarked 
the Duke, ‘when next I am troubled 
with insomnia.’ ”’ 

“ Mr. ALKANE was a young man, though 
more than ten years older than Lord Hugo. 
His appearance was striking. Somewhat 
below the middle height, his spare yet 
sinewy form was crowned by a counten- 
ance aquiline but delicate, surmounted 
by a dome-shaped forehead of extra- 
ordinary altitude. A thick but small 
moustache did not conceal his curved 
lip or the scornful pride of his distended 
nostril, and his Vandyke beard did not 
veil the exquisite tenderness of his 
mouth. He wore a simple costume of 
tweed knickerbockers, with a black 
velvet jacket, a scarlet cummerbund, 
Byron collar, and a soft sombrero with 
a peacock’s feather daintily stuck into 
the band. 

“*T cannot enter into such contro- 
versies,’ said the King. ‘Every day I 
feel, more and more, that I am extremely 
unfamiliar with modern fiction.’ 

“*Do not regret it,’ said Mr. ALKANE. 
‘Nine tenths of existing books and nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousandths 
of modern novels are nonsense.’ 

“* What you say I feel very encourag- 
ing,’ said the King, repressing a smile, 
‘for I myself have little leisure for novel 
reading.’ 

**No doubt every man should com- 
bine an intellectual with a physical 
training,’ replied Mr. ALKanr, ‘especially 











tion that distinguish and inspire a circle | 
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sovereign. But the popular conception 


it is a rare accom- 
The | 


re- 


should learn to talk : 
plishment and extremely healthy. 
theatre, entirely remodelled and 





SPORT IN THE OLDE 
The Doar Hunt. From an Old Print. 





TIME. 








hated more than another it was the 
‘Duke of Easrsourve. Why Bosworrn 
hated him was not very clear, for the 


“Tf there were anything or any person | figure was scarcely less striking, and of | 
of the means is radically wrong. Kings|in the world that Sir Harry Bosworti | voluptuous symmetry. 


Lord Vincent 
Howarp, delighted with himself and 
everybody else, looked more like a 


benevolent walrus than ever, and in an 


formed, and devoted to sacred melo-|Duke had never answered him in the ecstasy of urbanity ejaculated “Hear 


drama, should be an important element | 
of Royal education. 
to the recitation of certain sonnets. That 
is enough. I would not have a book in 
the house, except a few selected novels 
published by Heiwemayy,’ 
‘*Those are the maxims of Manx- 
land ?’ said the King. 
‘They are,’ said Mr. ALKANE; 
of such principles I 
revival is at hand. Your Majesty, 
shall both live to see another Renais- 
sance,’”” 
Es & & 
“Tt was a balmy day. 


‘and 


% 2 


Mr. 
Jessico was seldom seen to such advan- | 
tage as when distributing the viands on 
such an occasion. Never was such gay 
and peaceful hospitality. The professor 
of economics was quite fascinated as 
Mr. Jessioo thrust a paper of lobster 
sandwiches into his hand and enjoined | 
Mr. Pearsworts to fill his tumbler with 
Australian ns 
® % 


oS & 


believe a great | 
we | 


They sat down | 
by the great trees and the servants | the ‘nice’ people in London were there | British sports and pastimes. 
| opened the luncheon baskets, which 
| were a present from Potsdam. 


Times, nor were the reasons for his 


to his special crony, Mr. Motary Bess, | 
entirely satisfactory. Sometimes it was 
because the Duke snored in St. Paul’s ; 
sometimes because of the shape of his 
lower lip ; sometimes because he wore a 
white hat. But whatever might be the 


cause Bosworra generally wound up, | 
‘I tell you what, Motary, if that fellow | 


becomes Premier I have made up my 
|mind to go to Nova Zembla andjhunt 
for the remains of the mammoth.’ ” 
& a e ® a 

“Tt was a brilliant gathering. 


out of respect to the high character 
‘of Lord Sr. Josern. Leo Mini, his 
(topaz eyes flashing with the lambent 
| effulgence of genius, was seated on a sofa 


eating a Mandarin orange and conversing | 


with a lady of distinguished mien, and 
with 
empress. Hard by stood Mr. Motary 
Bess, a man of extraordinary beauty, 
| with one of those faces one encounters 
in Asia Minor, rich, glowing, with dark 
fringed eyes of tremulous lustre; his 


All| 


the countenance of a Roman, 


Hear!” from time Soy sr Mr. Fa 


I should not object |detestation which he occasionally gave | sat on a small stool at the foot of Lord 


Sr. Josepu, and was practically invisible, 
like an ortolan smothered in vineleaves, 
but whenever Lord Sr. Josern said any 
thing he broke into a frightful shout, 
and Sir Henry Cuiwcap tittered im 
mensely.” 








Episcopal Exercise. 
Sir, 
patng Englishman and thorough-going 
churchman, few things delight me more 
than to know that some of our leading 
Right Reverends take a pleasure in 
Imagine 
my joy then, on reading in the Times 
for December 27, under the heading of 
‘Association Rules” (which I believe 
means a particular sort of Football), 
“ Bishop Auckland beat Ilford, at Ilford, 
by two goals to one.” Bravo, Bishop! 
May his episcopal gaiters never be less ! 
Of course he brought his own team, as 
did Mr. Ilford of Ilford. Honour to victor 
and vanquished. Let clergymen follow 
this excellent example, says 
Yours ever, A Musoutas C CHRISTIAN. 












As a straightforward, healthily 


how | 
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18 : PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


|in course of time accompanied him in his successive 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 7 governorships of Western Australia, Trinidad and Mauritius. 
I want to see Burma—Burma that I annexed.” Over a) She has written the story of her wanderings in Colonial 


| space of ten years my Baronite remembers the rarely moved} Memories (Swira, Exper). Very pleasant reading they make, 


tones with which Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL uttered this aspira-| being imbued with the unaffected art of a traveller’s letters 
tion It was in conversation at a farewell dinner he gave to} home. Perhaps the best, because the earliest impression in 
some old friends on the eve of his setting forth on that journey | Jeast conventional gircumstances, tells of roughing it in the 
round the world whose closing scene was his death-bed in his} wilds of New Zealand forty years ago. Another delightful 


| mother’s house in Grosvenor Square. Burma, annexed and| chapter, through which glimmers the pleasing light of quiet 


prosperous, finds glowing testimony to its interest, beauty, and | humour, is devoted to ‘‘Colonial Servants.” Its reading 
fertility in two volumes issued by Messrs. Huremmsoy.. Mr.| should make ladies, who live at home at ease, more content 
Scorr O’Cownor, Comptroller of Assam, spent two years travel-| with their domestic lot. In a couple of chapters on Trinidad 
ling through the length and breadth of the land, a journey| the traveller tells some fearsome tales about ants. My 
supplemented by a subsequent visit. ‘The result is this sump-| Baronite, a couple of years ago a guest at Government House, 
tuous record of The Silken East. As he modestly claims, the| “the tropical palace” which sometime earlier was graced by 
true character of a once mystic country was disclosed to him,| Lady Broome’s chatelaineship, can testify to the moderation of 
ind he has set it forth in an admirably written narrative. The} her story. He well poms tk the busy, interminable pro- 
volumes are illustrated by innumerable photographs taken cession of gigantic black ants that, never resting, never ending, 
on the spot, their perfection testifying to the purity of the | always on the same track, some going one way some the 
air. In addition there are twenty coloured plates copied| other, every morning and through the sultry day, patrolled 
from paintings made by Mr. Jawes Mippteton during pro-| the ceiling of the spacious bathroom. 

longed residence. Thus nothing is lacking to the rare aa 
perfection of a work interesting from first to last. Mr. 
()'Connor significantly discovers a strong resemblance between 
Burma and Japan, and expresses the hope that “one of the 
fairest and most attractive provinces of the Empire” may, | 
under happy auspices, follow Japan’s lead along the prosperous | 
pathway of civilisation. 








The contents of the volume entitled Great Englishmen of 
the Sixteenth Century (ConsTaBLe) are essays based, as Mr. 
Sipney Lee explains, on a series of eight Lectures delivered 
by him at the Lowell Institute, Boston. There is in the book 
/no echo of the lecture room. They are literary essays 
|of the purest kind, the most skilful workmanship. His 
subjects are Sir Tomas More, Sir Pxiuipe Sivey, Sir 
Warer Ratecu, Epmunp Spenser, Francis Bacon and Swax- 
SPEARE—a galaxy sufficing to illuminate a century. The 





The essential fault of The Tiger of Muscovy, a cleverly con- 
ceived story by Frep Waisnaw (Lonemans & Co.), is that the| 
tuthor has made the heroine of his story so irritatingly 


whimsical as to weary the patience of the most hopeful | erudition displayed by the Editor of the Dictionary of 
reader who had begun by admiring her light-hearted and National Biography almost takes my Baronite’s breath away. 
somewhat light-headed audacity. Her treatment of her | He has read everything written by and about each of his 


subjects, The result is a rare combination of biography and 
literary criticism, the latter marked by refreshing absence of 
imitation Shakspearian tone to her shrewish and witless | Servility. Apparently without effort, with no indication of 
impertinence. Yet there are some good scenes and strong| deliberate design, he manages to invest these classical to 
situations when the heroine is at the Court of Ivan the| ™0St of us, shadowy persons with flesh and blood. They 
Terrible, and when hero and heroine are making their glow upon his canvas as living men, with some of the 
escape from it. But their stay at the Russian Court is too) infirmities, much of the sublimity, of human nature. In 
prolonged, and the incidents are somewhat monotonous. The | Undertaking to introduce these giants of the sixteenth 
wcomplished Skipper will find his work cut out for him, but} century to their countrymen of the twentieth, Mr. Ler under- 
he and his mates, judiciously skipping, will enjoy the story. took a stupendous task. He has accomplished it in a manner 
befitting his theme. 


stupidly devoted lover becomes tedious, while her Eliza-| 
bethan manner of speech only serves to give a kind of 


Mrs. Evans-Gorpoy, who inherits literary tastes from her 
mother, Mrs. Sarroris (author of A Week in a French Country The Liberal Year Book, issued from the Liberal Publication 
House), has published with Messrs. SnvpKuy, Marsnart. a leash | Department in anticipation of the New Year, is a marvel of 
of stories. of which the first. Amanda Penfold, lends its title to| condensation. Published at the price of one shilling, containing 
the book. Her work is marked by a very engaging naturalness, | Over three hundred pages, it will be found an indispensable 
ud both in “The Story of Amanda Penfold” and “ Dame | adjunct to the writing-table of all concerned in Imperial 
Margaret's Chamber ” she betrays a gift of imagination which | politics. Among its contents is a full list of Members of 
unites the qualities of gentleness and strength. In “ Juliet Lords and Commons; a poll book showing how elections 
Hepburne” she has handled with perhaps less felicity one of| have gone in town and county during the last twenty years ; 
those themes for which the laws of nature provide no issue, and | @ similar record of Parliamentary Election Petitions ; a state- 
melodrama has to be called in to redress the balance of things.| ment of the political composition of the House of Commons ; 
When Mrs. Evans-Gornon is more instructed in the tricks)! useful information about Par- 
of the writer’s trade, she will easily remedy certain obvious | liamentary procedure and elec- 
defects of style; but my Nautical Retainer hopes that she will | toral registration, with a chap- 
never become professional enough to lose the sincerity and /| ter devoted to exposition and 
unselfeonsciousness which go to make her present charm. | illustration of the fiscal contro- 

- - |versy. For men in both poli- 

Lady Broome’s gipsy, whom as a child she encountered “on/| tical camps this little volume, 
Cannock Chase, long, long ago,” in one particular justified her| entering on its first year, will 
claim to prophetic instinet. She told the child that she would} take the place of the policeman 
wander up and down theearth. In the rangeand variety of her| in the dubieties of street life. 
travels Lady Broome excels the record of Ulysses. Born in|“‘When in doubt,” says my 
Jamaica, she crossed the seas before she was two years old.| Baronite, “about anything re- 
She saw India just after the Mutiny; went out to New| lating to Parliament or politics, 
Zealand with her seeond husband to work on his sheep farm ;| ask The Liberal Year Book.” 
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